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INDIANA PUTS IT IN THE STATUTE BOOKS 


Legislation calling for reorganization of local school districts -- a long step 
toward the eventual abolishment of the too-small high school in that state -- was 
passed by the Indiana General Assembly and signed by the Governor last week. It is 
reasonable to expect that within a few years the close to 1000 school districts in 
the Hoosier state will be substantially reduced. 





The Indiana legislation was pushed by the League of Women Voters, the Indiana Con- 
gress of PTA’s, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, the State Teachers Association, 
and the School Boards Association. It is substantially the same as the Model Statute 
for School District Reorganization drafted by the Division of Rural Service and the 
Research Division of NEA and based on the Report of the National Commission on School 
District Reorganization. It establishes a state commission, which will set up stand- 
ards to guide similar commissions in each county. The county commission is required, 
within a set period of time, to come up with a county reorganization plan. If the 
county plan isn't acceptable to the state commission, the state body may send it 
back. After public hearings, the county plans are to be voted on by the general 
electorate, with the majority vote of the entire proposed district deciding the 
question. 





Educators have long been calling for school district reorganization as a prerequi- 
site to the best possible education for America's public school pupils. The American 
Association of School Administrators in a special report last year declared: "This 
is not the time for the perpetuation of outmoded, inefficient, weak school districts 
« « e Reorganization of school districts is an imperative national need." More re- 
cently, Dr. James B. Conant said in his report on the American high school: "... 
in many states the number one problem is the elimination of the small high school by 
district reorganization." 





The Indiana General Assembly passed another bill with an indirect bearing on school 
district reorganization. The Veteran's Memorial Fund of $16 million has been set up 
as a loan fund for new school buildings, but no district with fewer than 270 high 
school pupils is eligible for such a loan. In other action, the assembly upped the 
minimum salary of a beginning teacher with a B.A. from $2727 to $3600. Increments 
of 20 steps are provided to bring the salary to $5600 for a teacher with an M.A. 
degree. 








-———— GREATER LOVE HATH NO BOOSTERS CLUB 


The Indianapolis Star commented last week: "The planned consolidation 
of small school units is a wise step forward, regardless of local basket- 
ball loyalties." This statement is not so frivolous as it may sound. 
Indiana has always been basket=-ball mad. Heaviest opposition to district 
reorganization may well come from crossroads hamlets reluctant to part 
with the local team. 
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EDUCATION IN THE 50TH STATE 


The Pearl of the Pacific is soon to be the 50th star in the American flag. And 
when Hawaii formally joins the sisterhood of states it will bring with it one of the 
soundest, most progressive -- and oldest -- school systems in the Union. & 





Lahainaluna school, for instance, was founded in 1831. It pioneered in vocational 
education and published the first newspaper west of the Mississippi. Hawaii's public 
school system was established in 1840 and many of California's early settlers sent 
their children there by clipper ships. 





Here are other facts about the Islands' schools: 





* Last year there were 208 public schools with 136,000 students and 98 private 
schools with 27,700 students. 





* The control of schools in the Islands is more highly organized than that in any 
state. There are only four school districts throughout the Territory, and this, say 
Hawaiians, has resulted in quality education. There is only one salary schedule for 
all teachers -- city and rural, elementary and secondary. 





* Educational requirements for teachers are the same in all localities. The same 
supplies and equipment are provided all schools. School systems have been consolidated 
with the result that practically all small schools have been eliminated. 





* The Territorial legislature has authorized sabbatical leaves for teachers with 
part pay and a retirement system that is rated among the best in the nation. Liberal 
provisions have also been made for an adult education program and for a system of 
free libraries established throughout Hawaii. 





* A Congressional committee found that attendance records in Hawaii's public schools @ 
"exceeds by far the average ratio in the (mainland) United States." And Hawaiians may 
be proud, too, of the University of Hawaii. It is a land-grant college with a student 
body of more than 7000. No state university, say the Hawaiians, has so high an enroll- 
ment in proportion to population. 





But all is not perfect in Paradise. There is a teacher shortage and a threat of a 
classroom shortage. Cost of living ranges from 20 to 25 percent higher than on the 
mainland. Many young people embarking on teaching careers are lured to California and 
elsewhere by higher pay. Mrs. Shizue M. Yoshina, president of the Territorial PTA, 
said recently that "present teachers' pay is manifestly inadequate in minimum and 
maximum salaries and incentive increments." Beginning teachers without a degree start 
at $3060 and can work up to $4908. A teacher with a B.A. degree starts at $3120 and 
works up to $5100. A beginning teacher with an M.A. starts at $3420 and moves to $5400. 





Hawaii's Department of Public Instruction has submitted a budget of nearly $64 mil- 
lion, the largest ever, for 1959-61. The present two-year budget is for about $55 
million, of which 91 percent is for general education, 6.7 percent for special educa- 
tion, and 2.2 percent for administration. Hawaii now spends $265 per pupil on educa- 
tion, compared to a mainland average of $342. If the requested budget is approved, 
the Hawaiian average will be $290 per pupil. 





Educators in Hawaii have been anxious for statehood. It will mean more federal 
aid -- and more democracy in the school system. For instance, under the National 
Defense Education Act, Hawaii with other island territories received only half as much 
as the minimum of $20,000 in federal aid for science, math, and foreign languages 
given to the states. Also, under Hawaii's State Constitution the school board would 
be appointed by an elected Governor from panels submitted by local school advisory 
councils to be established by law. 








PRESIDENT CANHAM OF THE U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The 32nd, and newly elected, president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce is Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, businessman, and world citizen. 








Starting as a reporter with the Monitor in 1926, Mr. Canham 
the following year left for England as a Rhodes Scholar. Dur= 
ing succeeding years, he has eye-witnessed conferences and 
events which have shaped world history. He served as vice 
chairman of the United States delegation to the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Information at Geneva in 1948 and was 
appointed Alternate American Delegate to the United Nations 
General Assembly in 1949. 





In his own words, Mr. Canham believes that "information is 
the key to understanding." A man who practices what he preaches, 
Editor Canham has long been considered an outstanding friend of fi 
American schools. During the years he has been at the helm of ecm 
the Monitor, the paper has covered the story of education from ante 5. Goan 
coast to coast and from North to South. Its editorials have 
preached the basic philosophy that "the education of every American child must be to some 
degree a concern of every American." 








In its 50th Anniversary edition, the Monitor said: "With all their recognized faults, 
the schools of the Western nations have never been so good, done such a tremendous job to 
meet the needs of a complex world and a diverse population. . . Providing equality of 
educational opportunity, giving each individual every possible chance to make the most of 
himself and to contribute to the welfare of society -- these are goals mankind has for 
its children and youth." 





The Monitor has given editorial support when support was indicated. On January 6 of 
this year, it said; "The problems of raising and maintaining educational standards and 
of providing adequate educational opportunity for all talented citizens, problems that 
Congress has passed over too lightly in the past, remain to be solved. If the United 
States is to meet the Sputnik-Lunik challenge, the administration, the Congress, and the 
people generally will have to face up to these various shortcomings and, at their several 
levels, do all in their power to overcome them." 





On November 4, 1957, the Monitor warned: "To scissor out training in the natural sci- 
ences from the broad fabric of education could produce a cult of narrowly expert techni- 
cians and dehumanized scholars." 





And not quite 10 years earlier, on July 16, 1948, it said: "When we move into the 
concrete question of the point at which Federal taxation imposes an unjust burden on any 
particular group. .« .« we reach a realm of variable human opinion in which compromise is 
all but inevitable if society is not to be fatally split. It is useful to remember that 
the American public school system in its early days was hotly opposed by many conscien- 
tious citizens who felt it a rank violation of ‘principle’ that a man without children, 
for instance, should be taxed for the education of other people's children. Today it is 
generally held as a principle that every child shall have au opportunity for at least a 
minimum education." 





Mr. Canham was a speaker at dedication ceremonies of the new NEA building on February 9 
of this year. He said, in part: ". . .this layman is so proud of what American education 
has actually accomplished, and so hopeful that -- as a product of our total civilization 
and world outlook --it will go forward to meet the intense and hazardous challenges of this 
age. It will go forward just at the pace of our awareness of danger and our clarity in 
re=valuing our goals." 











The U. S. Air Force has presented the new Aviation High School in 
Queens, New York City, with one of the costliest gifts ever made to 
@ public school -= 52 aviation mechanic training aids, originally 


costing $910,000. @ 


The training aids consist of animated cutaway sections of the power 
and control systems of the piston-engined B-29 and B-36 and the jet- 
propelled B-45. They were used by the Air Force as mobile training 
units for future mechanics, and are mounted on platforms equipped 
with casters for easy movement to shops and classrooms. The cutaways will enable 
the school to teach an advanced course in the maintenance and repair of cabin pres- 
sure control and air conditioning units, jet engine systems, in-flight refueling 
systems, electrical systems, and many others. 

















> The idea of a 10=—month school year in Texas, suggested by both the state board 
of education and the Hale-Aiken legislative committee, seems to be getting a cold 
shoulder from the adults. The Texas Poll, an opinion survey, says 1000 representa- 
tive men and women turned it down by a two-to-one margin. It wasn't the cost in- 
volved, nor the fear of more taxes, but the feeling that school children need three 
months of vacation. 





> charles M. Sharp, who has been watching them for 50 years, says today’s teen- 
agers "are trying harder in high school than their parents did." Sharp, who retires 
in June as principal of Howe High School in Indianapolis, has put in nearly half a 
century as teacher and principal. 





> The eighth-grade diploma, once treasured when only a few youngsters went on to 
high school, doesn’t mean much these days. Latest to discard it is Portland, Oregon, 
by vote of the board of education. The board questioned Portland parents, and got 
their approval, before making the move. ®@ 





> The Indianapolis Board of School Commissioners has rejected a proposal that the 
city devote one high school to academic achievement only. Ralph W. Husted, board 
president, termed the suggestion "impractical" and added, "It is better to try and 
raise the standards of all our high schools." Only one board member approved the 
recommendation. All the others, and Dr. H. L. Shibler, general superintendent, agreed 
with Husted that the idea would be impractical in Indianapolis. 





> NEWSMAKERS -- Ephraim Roos Gomberg, Pennsylvania attorney, has been appointed 
director of the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth. »»> Mrs. Theodore 
S. Chapman, former president of the General Federation of Women's Clubs, has been 
named executive assistant to Glenn E. Snow, assistant executive secretary for lay 
relations of the National Education Assn. >» William A. Early, superintendent of 
schools in Savannah and Chatham County, Georgia, since 1952, has been named director 
of curriculum development of schools in Montgomery County, Maryland. He has also 
served as superintendent in Arlington and Norfolk counties, Virginia. >> Italo de 
Francesco, recently named "Art Educator of the Year" by the National Art Education 
Assn., has. been appointed president of State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
He assumes his new office July l. 
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